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the good effects that followed that issue proved the truth of the
principle, that if the Bank had had the courage to extend its
accommodation in 1797, instead of contracting it as they did, the
catastrophe which followed might probably have been avoided.
Some persons thought so at that time, and many of the Directors,
since the experience of 1797, were now quite satisfied that the
course adopted by the Bank in that year increased the public
distress, in which opinion the Committee fully concurred

74.    A very important distinction, however, was to be ob-
served  between a demand  for  gold  for domestic  purposes,
sometimes great and sudden, and caused by a temporary failure
of confidence, and a drain arising from the unfavourable state
of the Foreign Exchanges, that a judicious increase of accommo-
dation was the proper remedy for the former phenomenon, "but a
diminution of its issues the correct course to adopt in the latter

75.    That the present issues were excessive, but that it was
essential to the commercial interests of the country, and to the
general fulfilment of mercantile engagements contracted during
the too free issue of paper, that the reduction should be made
gradually and with great caution and discretion.   They then give
some details of the great increase of country Bank Notes, and the
facilities of abuse and excessive issues afforded by the then state
of the Law respecting them

76.    Upon all those facts and reasonings, then, the general
conclusions arrived at were:   That at that time there was an
excessive Paper Currency, of which the most unequivocal symptom
was the very high price of gold bullion, and next to that the very
depressed state of the Foreign Exchanges.   That the excess was
to be attributed to the removal of all control on the issues of the
Bank of England by the suspension of cash payments.   It was
greatly to be regretted, therefore, that this Act, which at best was
only intended to be temporary, has been continued as a permanent
war measure.   The enormous evils and injury to all classes of the
community by the great derangement of the measure of value,
were too notorious to be necessary to describe, and there was every
prospect of their continuing and increasing: that the integrity